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x The Modern Language Association of America, 

to recommend at the close of the sessions of the present Convention 
a choice of place at which the next annual meeting of this Association 
may be held. — I would suggest as the members of that committee the 
following : Professors J. M. Hart (University of Cincinnati), A. 
Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins University), Alcee Fortier 
(Tulane University), H. C. G. von Jagemann (Indiana University), 
J. M. Garnett (University of Virginia), Th. VV. Hunt (Princeton 
College), and A. H. Tolman (Ripon College). 

The Resolution was adopted and the aforesaid gentlemen ap- 
pointed accordingly. 

Professor Jno. G. R. McElroy (University of Penna.) : I wish 
to state, Mr. President, on behalf of the University, that all the build- 
ings of the University are open to the members of this Association 
during their stay in the city. Upon this piece of ground enclosed by 
the same fence, are the medical quarters immediately to the west of 
this building where we now are, the dental school to the south-west. 
To the south is the hospital which will well repay a visit. At the 
corner of Pine and Thirty-sixth streets is the veterinary school, some- 
thing quite new in America, although not the only one. On Spruce 
street beyond thirty-seventh, is the biological school. All these 
buildings and any others belonging to the University will be open, 
and it is hoped that the members will find an opportunity to visit 
them. — Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a motion that the dis- 
cussions upon the different papers read before this Convention, be 
limited, at any one time, to ten minutes for the member opening the 
debate and to five minutes each for the following speakers. — Adopted. 

The Chairman : I am requested to announce that when the 
Association adjourns at i o'clock, the members will find luncheon, in 
the hall which has been provided by our friends of the University. — 
We shall now proceed to the reading of papers, and, as the programme 
is a long one, I would remind the members that the part of each paper 
to be read is restricted to thirty minutes. 

The first communication presented was by Professor A. H. Tol- 
man (Ripon College) : 

i. The Style of Anglo-Saxon Poetry* 

Discussion. Dr. James W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University) : 
I am sorry that this important paper has necessarily been abridged 
in the reading. There are portions of the subject which have not 
been made as clear in the presentation as I know them to be in the 
paper itself. This is an eminently important paper. There is an 
advantage in considering a subject historically ; as we go back we get 
conditions of civilization and society which are simpler than those 
which now exist. This is particularly true in art and in literary 
composition. In the Anglo-Saxon, we have the new rhetoric, or 
rather the germs of modern rhetoric. When the aesthetics and the 

*Cf. Trahsatiohs in present volume for the full paper. 
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art of Anglo-Saxon literature is made clear, then we shall possibly 
have a true and simple basis for the further development of what we 
usually sum up under the head of rhetoric. We there get a simple 
language, but there is sufficient elasticity in its art-forms to reward the 
closest study. 

I quite agree with the writer in not committing himself to any 
necessary and fixed relation between meter and style. I think that 
Professor Tolman is quite right in thinking that the exact adjust- 
ment of the mutual influence of the one upon the other is not even a 
theoretic possibility. 

In the first division of the paper I should like to have heard a 
reference to the later theories on the structure of Anglo-Saxon verse, 
particularly to the doctrine advanced by Sievers. In the latter, I 
think we have the beginning of what will ultimately prove to be the 
true solution of the English metric art. He turns away from the 
theories of earlier scholars, which were based on the hypothesis that 
the word in isolation, must be slu'ded as the primary unit in verse. 
The new theory is that words owe their stress to the conditions of 
their use. We join hands with the theory of stress-groups. We speak 
not in words but in groups of words. This gives us the true metrical 
structure. I should like to have seen this theory incorporated for it 
is by making use of these results that we are coming to a proper 
understanding of modern versification. 

There are some details to which I should like to refer if there were 
time. Classical and mediaeval poetry has received no consideration 
from Professor Tolman. How much he has learned from a study 
of media; val poetry is not stated. 

Another topic which I think is omitted, although it is stated nega- 
tively, is in regard to the effect of Christianity on this early poetry. 
There should be a heading "The result of Christianity ; " and a dis- 
tinction made between the Pre-Germanic and what was afterwards the 
Anglo-Saxon condition of things. The Anglo-Saxon had undergone 
definite preparation, and perpetuated the commitatus as modified by 
christian influences. When the mind and the heart became recep- 
tive to the Lord and his disciples a modified body of thought filled the 
new poetry. 

The disciples are now war-like heroes fighting for their Lord. In 
'Exodus,' where the children of Israel are looking forward to the 
promised land, they also look forward to the beer-halls of the new 
country. The christian lesson is accomodated to the old phrase. 
This point would be well worthy of discussion in this paper. 

I am glad that emphasis has been given to the fact that parellelism 
is not a " principle ', in Anglo-Saxon poetry." 

Professor Th. W. Hunt (Princeton College): It is not 
necessary that we should define the term 'Style ' any further than it 
has already been defined. I understand it to mean a literary form in 
which thought is expressed. Professor Tolman has furnished us 
with a synopsis of his paper which shows that the paper is divided 
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into two sections, each consisting of three main parts, A, B and C ; 
and D, E and F. Beginning with the second section, I will say that I 
agree with the author. With reference to the ' idealization of the 
sensual and common,' I should prefer some other word to sensual 
which has come to mean immoral. Sensuous would be a better word. 
— With regard to the seriousness of Anglo-Saxon poetry, we should 
make a distinction. Before the implantation of German Christianity 
through Romanism, the seriousness was not the result of Christianity. 
After the beginning of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, the 
seriousness was the direct result of Christianity. 

I cannot agree in any of the statements made with reference to 
the rhetorical structure. If we refer to the three great qualities of 
style : clearness, force and beauty, I hold that the Anglo-Saxon has 
but one, force. It is not direct, it is not concise, it is not clear. I do 
not see how directness and conciseness can be associated with discon- 
nectedness. — What is said under the heading B in regard to repeti- 
tion, is not in accord with what we understand as clearness of expres- 
sion and directness of address. — I would confirm what Professor 
Tolman has said with reference to the tenderness of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. This is somewhat remarkable when taken in connection with 
what is sometimes almost in the form of pagan vigor, anti-christian 
in one sense. 

Professor J. M. Hart (University of Cincinnati) : There are one 
or two points brought out in the paper and in the discussion concern- 
ing which I may speak. I wonder very much how many those here 
present have gone over carefully from top to bottom every page of 
Sievers' work. For myself, I can say that I have read every line of 
Sievers. Possibly Dr. Bright has. I do say that until that is done, 
and until every one of us has read every line of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
according to Sievers' scale of a, b, c, d, e, we are not in a position to 
judge of the effect of Anglo-Saxon poetry on the mind through the 
ear. I was brought up on Grimm himself, but I never succeeded in 
scanning fifty consecutive lines. It was all higgledy-piggledy. I 
think that now I can read any line and understand what its movement 
is. Until we have done this, to us Anglo-Saxon poetry, old German 
poetry and Icelandic poetry will be something that we shall have to 
go all over again. 

With regard to style, I partly agree and partly disagree with what 
has been said. The only point that I have worked out is the ' Beo- 
wulf.' There the style is both simple and difficult. The trouble is in 
the meaning of the words. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
words used of which I do not know the meaning. Until we know the 
exact meaning of the words we should hold our opinions in abeyance. 
As regards the general style, I think that this is always simple. I do not 
think that it is always direct ; I do not believe that the style of any 
poetry is direct. All poetry is more or less indirect and visionary. 
The trouble with Anglo-Saxon poetry, not knowing very much of the 
early language, is to recognize what is visionary and what is matter 
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of fact. The best plan is to get at the matter of fact, mainly 
on the laws in the church documents, in the glossaries, in the 
translations of the various Latin works rendered in the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries. After we learn this we shall be prepared 
to state rather more confidently than we can now what is visionary. 

There are other points to which I should like to refer but I shall 
not detain the Association any longer. I only desire to bring out the 
necessity for finishing up our present studies first, and the necessity 
of reading every line of Anglo-Saxon poetry in accordance with 
Sievers' system. 

The next Paper was by Professor Horatio S. White (Cornell 
University). 

2. The Teaching of a Foreign Literature in Connection with the 
Seminary System* 

Discussion. Dr. Julius Goebe'l (Johns Hopkins University). I 
should like to make a few remarks with reference to this excellent 
paper. I certainly think that some of the statements are not quite 
correct according to my own experience. I do not think that the 
study of Modern German literature is so much neglected as Pro- 
fessor White would seem to imply. Take the University of Leipsic 
for instance, where Professor Hildebrandt occupies the chair of 
Modern German. Although his work is somewhat connected with 
the older dialects, his lectures are on Modern German, that is since 
the Reformation. 

I think that Professor White's recommendation of a seminary 
for work in the modern languages and modern literatures is very 
much in place and ought to be encouraged in our country. We 
should ask ourselves why it is that in Germany instruction in the 
University seminary is largely confined to the older dialects. I think 
that the reason is found in the fact that those who are members of 
the seminaries expect to be professors and teachers of Middle High 
German, and in order to become teachers it is necessary for them to 
show a knowledge of German with reference to the older dialects. 

I would ask Professor White if he thinks that any real work in 
Modern German literature is possible if the student has not an exact 
knowledge of grammar ? The author referred to a comparison with 
Old High German documents. I would ask if it is possible for a 
student who does not wish to speak in commonplaces, to read these 
documents, unless he has a thorough knowledge not only of Modern 
German but also of Old High German and Middle High German. — 
I agree with Professor White that Modern German literature and 
the literature of other modern languages should be studied, but 
I cannot agree with him in the disregard of the exact study of the 
philological problems of the language, which are represented by the 
documents of these modern languages. It is impossible for one to do 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



